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126 Reviews of Books 

pedoing of American vessels could possibly do, and the United States 
entered the war a united nation, as it never would have done at any 
time previous to that event. 

One of the chapters in this book is devoted to a delightful description 
of the journey made through the United States by the French Commis- 
sion, of which the author was a member. He attributes considerable 
importance to the quiet influence which Marshal Joffre had on the deci- 
sion of Congress to adopt the principle of the selective draft rather than 
to depend on the volunteer system. 

In a chapter on the first year of American participation in the war, 
the author rises to a high appreciation of America's mission. For the 
first time in history, he declares, a country entered a conflict on another 
continent entirely free from selfish motives. Indeed, the idealism which 
President Wilson introduced into the conflict renewed the hopes of war- 
weary Europe and greatly liberalized the foreign policy of all European 
governments. The concrete method of expressing this idealism was the 
League of Nations, which the author endorses in the highest terms. 
Hovelaque, like Viallate, assigns to the United States a dominant posi- 
tion in future international relations. 

Both books are keen and penetrating analyses of America. Viallate's 
book can hardly be surpassed for its clearness and simplicity. Hove- 
laque's analysis of American public opinion during the period of neu- 
trality may seem a little caustic at times, but his praise of American 
idealism after entering the war is extremely generous. 

George F. Zook. 

Don Juan de Palafox y Mendoza, Obispo de Puebla y Osma, Visi- 

tador y Virrey de la Nueva Espaiia. Por Genaro Garcia. 

(Mexico: Ch. Bouret. 1918. Pp. 426.) 

Any book on colonial Mexico by Genaro Garcia is worthy of atten- 
tion. The present work is no exception. When the reviewer reached the 
middle of the study he was prepared to pronounce it " great ". Beyond 
this point, however, the book enters into the history of a controversy in 
a way which dampened his enthusiasm. 

The author reminds us in his preface that the book was not written 
under propitious conditions. Not alone was the scholar's calm disturbed 
by the tragic occurrences of the Great War, but he beheld his native 
land " ruined, bled, and degraded by a fratricidal struggle, endless and 
no less violent". In spite of these unfortunate circumstances, Garcia 
has produced a book of great interest and scholarly merit. It is written 
with a simplicity and grace which make it fascinating to read. The 
book is not dry-as-dust scholarship, but has real human interest. 

As presented by Garcia's pen, Palafox not only played an important 
part in the fortunes of New Spain, but was a human personality. His 
life reads like a romance. The natural son of the second Marquis of 
Ariza, in Spain, he was destined for drowning by his mother, rescued 
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and adopted by a miller, recognized by his father, and sent to college 
where, in very modern fashion, he " learned very little and wasted much 
time ". At twenty he was administrator of his father's estates ; then in 
rapid succession he became member of the Cortes of Monzon, favorite 
of the Supreme Minister Guzman, fiscal of the royal Consejo de Guerra, 
fiscal of the Council of the Indies, and chaplain to the Infanta Maria, 
whom he accompanied to Vienna when she married Ferdinand of Austria. 
Meanwhile his marriage had been set aside by royal decree that he 
might have ecclesiastical status. 

Fortune now took him to Mexico. At the age of thirty-eight he was 
appointed Bishop of Puebla, visitor-general of New Spain, judge of the 
residencias of the last two viceroys, and special commissioner to reform 
the commerce of Mexico, Peru, and the Philippines. " Such high 
charges had never before been combined in a single person." The 
prestige of the man is reflected by his journey to America, which was 
made in the train of the new viceroy, the Duque de Escalona. The ad- 
vent was almost a royal progress, in which the bishop shared honors 
with the viceroy. 

In America Palafox's offices rapidly multiplied, and he soon became 
Archbishop of Mexico and Viceroy of New Spain. His brief stay of 
nine years resounded with some of the noisiest struggles which disturbed 
the Church in the New World — quarrels whose echoes have reverberated 
down to the present day. 

As Bishop of Puebla and Archbishop of Mexico, offices which he held 
at the same time, Palafox devoted himself with rare energy to destroying 
heathen idols and asserting the episcopal authority over regular clergy 
holding curacies. " Three short days sufficed Palafox to separate from 
the contumacious religious the curacies which they illegally held in 
Puebla ", a feat for which a hundred superior orders had not sufficed. 
In Mexico he repeated the process, " softly, but without yielding an 
inch ". Here his iconoclasm did not even spare the trophies of the con- 
quest in the hands of the Spaniards. His capital struggle, of course, 
was that with the Jesuits over tithes. On this matter Garcia throws 
much light by means of new documentary material, but his conclusions 
are marred by a manifest bias, a partizanship which perhaps reflects the 
present-day political struggles of Mexico. Convinced of the malice of 
the Jesuits, Garcia traces in detail their resistance to Palafox during his 
life and their opposition to his canonization down to the present time. 
The proportions of this struggle, as of so many others, have been magni- 
fied in the eyes of historians by the length and number of the docu- 
ments which secretaries and clerks heaped up in the archives in the 
course of the contest. 

But Palafox's days were by no means altogether consumed by quar- 
rels and iconoclasm. He did many things concerning which there can be 
no controversy. For his piety he enjoyed in his day the fame of saint- 
hood; he engaged extensively in charitable works; in the diocese of 
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Puebla he erected thirty-five new churches, besides rebuilding numerous 
others; he encouraged the spread of religious fervor; investigated the 
tradition of the Miraculous Well of San Barnabe; reformed the Univer- 
sity of Mexico ; and founded two important colleges in Puebla, donating 
to them his fine private library. His " beloved Rachel ", however, was 
the cathedral of Puebla. Although this edifice had been begun in 1531, 
when Palafox arrived it was still far from finished, and it was the 
custom for careless debtors to say they would pay " when the cathedral 
was completed ". Palafox set to work fifteen hundred men directed by 
the best architects in New Spain, and in eight years the temple was 
completed. To-day it stands one of the finest churches in America, and 
a noble monument to the energy and taste of the illustrious bishop. 

Of even more interest to the general reader and historian than 
Garcia's central theme, the life of Palafox, is the incidental light which 
he throws upon seventeenth-century Mexico — receptions accorded vice- 
roys, life in Puebla and the capital, the physical appearance of these im- 
portant cities, education in New Spain, the University of Mexico, and 
scores of other important matters, all of which are treated in a way to 
reveal Garcia's masterful grasp of the history of colonial Mexico. 
These features alone would make the biography an indispensable book. 

The bibliography of over one hundred pages and over four hundred 
titles is one of the most valuable features of the work. The remarkable 
thing is that they are all in Garcia's private library. Among them are 
numerous unpublished manuscripts of great importance and many im- 
prints so rare that they are perhaps unique. 

Herbert Eugene Bolton. 

Papeles de Bolivar. Piiblicados por Vicente Lectjna. (Caracas: 
Litografia del Comercio. 1917. Pp. xv, 476.) 

Students of the heroic age of South American history have perhaps 
some acquaintance with the contributions made by Vicente Lecuna to 
the history of Great Colombia. He is the author of some critical 
studies of the technic displayed by the editors of the collections of docu- 
ments which have been published concerning Simon Bolivar. Several 
years ago he published a scientific study of the campaign of Carabobo 
in El Cojo Ilustrado, the leading literary journal of Caracas. When a 
delegate from Venezuela to the Pan-American Scientific Congress which 
assembled in Washington, he published an inedited memoir of the Liber- 
ator concerning the Congress of Panama. 

The motive for the investigations which have produced the volume 
under review may be best expressed in Lecuna's words. 

That I might be able to write a well-ordered narrative of the cam- 
paigns of Bolivar, some years ago I began to search for documents 
which would fill certain gaps in the published collections. The labor has 
not been in vain. In the national archives of Venezuela and in the 
archives of the Liberator I found hundreds of inedited documents ; 



